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soon as it was discovered that it cost a thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred dollars to break a stick on the old man's back, the editor 
of the Herald was allowed to write in peace— or, at all events, 
his enemies contented themselves with sending him an infernal 
machine, labelled, " Documents from Cuba." 

But few vestiges of the obloquy or the persecution of the 
past can be discovered to-day. Whatever peculiarities cha- 
racterised the Herald formerly, it is now a respectable, honest, 
trustworthy "paper ; its character stands high, and its influ- 
ence is unbounded. General Scott stated publicly that he 
attributed his defeat at the recent election mainly to the oppo- 
sition of the Herald, It killed the Taylor Cabinet by its 
expose of Mr. Crawford's Galphinism. It destroyed the Ame- 
rican Art Union with a few articles. It is doubtful whether 
any paper ever enjoyed a higher degree of popular confidence. 

To retain it, however, it must continue to pursue the same 



progressive march of improvement which it has hitherto fol- 
lowed. As the American public becomes more refined, the 
proprietor of the Herald will discover that the style of his 
editorial articles is susceptible of amelioration. It will not 
suffice to enjoy a monopoly of the earliest and most reliable 
news ; its comments and opinions on passing events must be 
conveyed in the language in which educated men are accus- 
tomed to be addressed. Pedantry is a grievous fault in a 
newspaper ; but illiterateness is worse. A little more steadiness 
of purpose, too, without impairing its neutral character, could 
not but conduce to strengthen its hold of the public affections. 
These and other minor matters, such as the dramatic and 
musical departments, which are wretchedly conducted, will 
soon, doubtless, defy critioism. When they do, the New- York 
Herald will not fear a parallel with the first of European 
newspapers. 



THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 



During a recent residence in England, we paid a visit to the 
Gardens of the. British Zoological Society, situated at the 
Regent's-park, at the north-western end of the metropolis. 
These gardens were opened about twenty-four years ago, and 
were the first of that kind in England. The grounds are 
extensive, and very tastefully arranged, and are' laid out so as 
best to suit the numerous animals located within them, and 
at the same time with an unfailing attention to the picturesque 
beauty of the whole.. We had a special object in visiting the 
grounds, .namely, that of a minute and careful inspection of a 
fat friend from the old land of Egypt, or to speak with greater 
distinctness, to look at the Hippopotamus. We entered the 
^gardens by the main or north entrance, which consisted of 
some well arranged rustic lodges, and passing slowly onward, 
took a passing glance at a large aviary containing an interest- 
ing and curious variety of the duck, bustard, and pigeon 
species. Here we noticed the bower bird, there the brush 
turkey ; here crowned pigeons from the Indian Archipelogo, 
there a flamingo, as the guide book said, " supposed to be the 
only specimen in England;" here a remarkably interesting 
little bird called the hoopoe, there the scarlet ibis from Demc- 
rara ; here the macartay pheasants from China ; there a won- 
derful wattled crane from South Africa, and here an old 
friend, the vabija, or horned screamer from South America. 
The society has also some fine- specimens of cranes from 
America ; we noticed one great black American stork standing 
on its granite pedestal in grand repose and dignity. 

The Carnivora is an oblong building, divided into two parts, 
one of which faces the south, and the other the north. Here 
are some very noble specimens —lions, and tigers, and jaguars, 
and wolves, and leopards, forming a remarkably interesting 
collection. The bear-pit is worth a special visit, and contains 
some of the finest bears in Europe. But we had come for a 
special purpose ; so, leaving all the rest for the present, we made 
our way further west, and presently arrived at that portion of 
the gardens devoted to the hippopotamus, the giraffes, the 
ostriches, and llamas. We had to pay a visit to the first of these, 
and did so accordingly. He resided in a separate establish- 
ment, having a large bath fitted up for his especial accommo- 
dation. A raised platform, about three or four feet wide, ex- 
tended the length of the room ; and on this we located ourself, 
in company with three or four visitors, and the Nubian keeper. 
At first nothing was to be seen but a slight rustling in the 
water, and then a huge proboscis was thrust up as if to sniff 
the summer air, and then hidden again. By and bye there was 
a great plunging* and sleek and shiny our young friend 
appeared upon the surface, swimming like a gallant cruiser in 
his own confined ocean. Then he went down again, and then 
made up his mind to land, for putting one great paw upon the 
stone steps that ascended from his bath, out he came with 
a snort, all dripping with wet, and went about his paddock as 
if greatly refreshed, 



A word or two about his history may not be out of place. 

On the 14th of November, 1849, an illustrious stranger 
arrived at Cairo. His journey down the Nile had occupied 
between five and six months, and his arrival was hailed with 
the greatest satisfaction by groups of admiring friends. The offi- 
cer under whose guardianship the stranger had performed his 
journey, hastened to the palace of the Abbas Pasha to report the 
arrival, and his highness was no sooner made acquainted with the 
circumstance than, with oriental formality, he introduced the 
stranger to the British consul, who received the introduction 
with the greatest possible delight, the illustrious stranger 
being none other than our fat friend the hippopotamus. 
He was not then much more than six months old ; a huge, 
barrel-bellied infant, the colour of his skin, being of a dull 
reddish tone, not unlike, says one, that of a naked new-born 
mouse. He had been captured far away up the dark mysterious 
Nile, and, torn away from his home and country, was now on 
his way to England, to figure as an additional object of interest 
in the gardens of the Royal Zoological Society. His capture 
had not been effected without risk, and there is a touch of 
pathos about it to which we cannot help alluding. A large 
female hippopotamus had been wounded, and was in full 
flight up the White Nile, about one thousand five hundred 
miles from Cairo ; her pursuers were close upon her track, 
and bullet after bullet whizzed by the terrified animal, until 
at last a ball or two reached a mortal, part, and she paused. 
Maternal love made her stop, she fled no more, she turned 
aside and made towards a heap o£ brushwood and water- 
bushes that grew on the banks of the river, and she sought 
that spot either to struggle for her life or die beside her young 
one. She could not reach that spot ; her strength failed ; she 
was unable to proceed so far, and sank dying beneath the 
water ; but the action was so evident that her pursuers noticed 
it, and hastily proceeding to the clump, they beat the bushes, 
and out rushed the young hippopotamus calf, plunging head- 
long down the river's bank. He would undoubtedly have 
made clear off, if a dexterous boatman had not thrust out his 
boat-hook, and with one blow have buried the hook in our fat 
friend's flank. This secured him, and he was hauled on 
board. 

His progress from the White Nile to Cairo was a work of 
difficulty to his captors. The young suckling objected to the 
food they offered him, and to obtain milk was a hard and 
laborious task. They managed it, however ; and, by the way, 
what is there they cannot manage in despotic lands, where the 
pleasing alternative of the bowstring or obedience, compliance 
or the bastinado, are the rules of the day ? Well, they seized 
upon the cows from sundry villages at which they stopped, 
and milked them dry, and so with their unweaned prodigy 
cried " Hey for Cairo ! " 
The British consul had made every preparation for receiv- 

ng his illustrious visitor. A commodious apartment had 
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been constructed, with, a door leading out into a bath, and 
here the extraordinary traveller was lodged. But this was 
only his temporary residence. His next journey took him to 
Alexandria. There the Ripon steamer had been fitted up for 
his reception. There was a house on the mam deck, from 
which a flight of steps led down to the tank in the hold, a tank 
containing four hundred gallons of water. Our hippopotamus 
departed from grand Cairo in a cart nicely padded, and on his 
arrival at Alexandria, thousands of people thronged the streets 
to see him pass, and, surrounded by a military escort, which 
the crowd rendered necessary, he embarked on board the good 
ship Ripon, in the port of Alexandria. 

Need we tell the story of his voyage -how he slept side by 
side with his keeper Hamet, (our Nubian friend of the gardens), 
and when Hamet, preferring the ordinary hammock, had 
one swung above his charge's head, how that interresting 
charge did with his broad nose raise the heaviest part of the 
hammock and pitched poor Hamet clean out of his snug bed ; 
or how he enjoyed himself during his voyage ; how he lilted 
his bath, for which no lack of fresh water was supplied ; how 
his provisions were satisfactory — two cows and ten goats 
having been taken on board for his sole use and service ; 
suffice it, that he safely arrived at Southampton, was hoisted 
up the vessel's yard-arm, lowered upon a great iron truck, and 
wheeled off to the railway station, there being deposited in the 
special carriage of a special train, he travelled up to London, 
and arrived at the Regent's-park Zoological Gardens at ten 
o'clock at night. 

And there he is still, as our artist has represented him. Cool, 
solemn, sedate— an illustrious stranger, a fat friend, an aquatic 
pig, a unique monster, and an infant prodigy. He will not, 
they say, have arrived at maturity for twelve or thirteen years 
to come, so that the prospect of his eventual size becomes 
perfectly alarming, if the words of our naturalists are to 
be relied on. 

Zoologists tell us that the hippopotamus is a quadruped as 
large and not less formidable than the rhinoceros. Whether 
there are more than one species of this genus appears uncer- 
tain ; for there is every reason to apprehend that the morse has 
sometimes been confounded by travellers with the hippopot- 
amus. Sonnini's observations seem in favour of the existence 
of more than one land ; yet his conclusions are not apparently 
founded on any better authority than the discordance of 
naturalists. Those who apprehend .that there are two 
species, consider one as an inhabitant of the fresh water, 
or rather of inland lakes, rivers and marshes ; and the other 
to be entirely confined to the sea. The latter, therefore, is 
probably the morse. 

Although zoologists are acquainted with only one living 
species of the hippopotamus, yet late observations have proved 
that the bowels of the earth contain the fossil remains of two 
perfectly distinct species, one of which appears not to differ 
in any respect from the one still existing, the other being, as 
it were, a miniature copy of .the larger, not exceeding the wild 
boar. 

The hippopotamus has four cutting teeth in each jaw; 
those in the lower jaw straight and pointing forward, almost 
horizontally, the two middle ones being the longest. He has 
four tusks, those in the upper jaw short, and in the lower 
very long. They are so strong and hard that they will strike 
fire with steel. They are sometimes two feet in length, and 
weigh upwards of six pounds each. Indeed, the armament of 
teeth in his mouth is truly formidable ; dentists prefer them 
for making false teeth to other kind of ivory, as they are less 
liable to turn yellow. Our fat friend has not yet obtained his 
tusks. 

The full size of the animal is very great. The length of a 
male hippopotamus has been known to be seventeen feet, the 
height seven, and the circumference fifteen. The head three feet 
and a half, and the girth nine : the mouth about two feet wide ; 
the ears small and pointed, lined very thickly within with fine, 
short hairs ; the eyes and nostrils small, the lips very thick, 
broad and beset with a few short tufts of short bristles. The 
whole surface of the body is covered with short hair, very thin on 



the under parts, the tail is short, not exceeding a foot in length, 
strongly compressed and almost naked, and marked by several 
strong circular wrinkles ; the feet are large, being divided^iftto 
four parts, each being furnished with a hoof; but notwithstand- 
ing the animal is amphibious, they are -unconnected by any 
membrane or web. The hide is even thicker than that of the 
rhinoceros, and of a dusky colour, but penetrable by a musket 
shot. The hide alone, it is said, is a sufficient load for a 
camel. 

The hippopotami inhabit the warmer parts of the world* 
Formerly they abounded near the Cape, but are now nearly 
extirpated. By old writers these animals are described as 
possessing the most astonishing powers of strength ; they even, 
feign that they vomited fire. The old Egyptians regarded the- 
animal as a deity, they paid it sacred honours, and engraved 
its image on their obelisks. Yet, according to Diodorus Siculus, • 
they would sometimes attack their god, and wage war with the 
object of their adoration, attacking it with spears and daggers, 
and after inflicting many desperate wounds, leave the poor 
animal to expire from loss of blood. And it was not alone the 
Egyptians who believed that in the hippopotami they recog- 
nised a god, the negroes of Congo, Angola, Elmina, and other 
adjacent parts of Africa, at this day regard the animal as a deity, 
yet they not only attack and destroy it, but devour its flesh 
with great avidity : — 

" Such savoury deities must needs be good 
That serve at once for -worship and for food." 

Pliny relates that in one of the public feasts at Rome, five 
crocodiles and one hippopotamus were exhibited before the 
Romans in a temporary lake. Augustus also produced one on 
his triumph over Cleopatra ; and after this the figure of the 
hippopotamus appears on various medals of the Roman empe~ 
rors ; yet for many ages no authentic history of the animal, 
was obtained ; some commentators, with Calmet and Bochart 
at the head, suppose that Job intended the^ hippopotamus by 
the Behemoth. Aristotle represents ,the hippopotamus to be 
of the size of an ass ; Herodotus affirms that in stature he is 
equal to the largest ox ; Diodorus makes his height not less, 
than five cubits, or above seven feet and a half; and Tacitus 
calls him, on account of his prodigious strength, the Egyptian, 
elephant. 

The great strength of the creature would render it one of the 
most formidable of terestrial quadrupeds, were its disposition 
ferocious ; but it is mild and gentle, except under circumstances 
of great irritation, and then its power is to be dreaded.. The- 
manners of the hippopotamus approach nearer to those of the 
hog than of the horse, with which its name implies an affinity % 
for which reason Alpin calls them cheropotami, or river hogs. 
They commonly sleep in the reedy islands in the middle' of 
rivers, and, if possible, in situations surrounded by thick 
forests and deep impenetrable marshes. 

Owing to the unwieldiness of the body, and the shortness of 
his legs, the hippopotamus is not able to move very swiftly 
upon land, and he then becomes timid. When he hears the 
sound of the pursuer he makes for the water, and plunges in. 
head foremost. He at once sinks to the bottom, and is there 
seen walking at perfect ease or swimming with equal facility*. 
He cannot, however, continue long under water/ In the 
day-time he is so fearful of being discovered, that he scarcely 
ventures to put his nose out of water unless among the reeds, 
and then his breathing place is scarcely perceptible ; but if 
he be attacked on land, and he finds himself incapable of 
vengeance, he returns to the river, plunges in, and after a 
short time rises to the surface, loudly bellowing, as if to 
intimidate his pursuers. He will then attack boats or canoes 
with the greatest violence, and in such encounters his 
pursuers are often dangerously wounded, and sometimes- : 
killed. 

The food of the hippopotamus is entirely of the vegetable 
kind. In the night season he will leave his home in th.e 
marsh in quest' of provision. Hippopotami will thus sometimes 
leave a river in troops, going occasionally six miles from the 
banks, doing great damage to the sugar canes and plantations 
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^ofrice and millet, arid among young and tender trees, the 
-shoots of which they eagerly devour. The flesh of these 
•animals is eaten in Africa by the poorer orders, who first sepa- 
Tate it from the fat or fine lard with which the animal abounds, 
and which usually produces a good price. Dr. Pocock says 
he saw their flesh sold in the shambles like sheep. The gela- 



tinous part of the feet is reckoned a great delicacy, and the 
tongue, when dried, is excellent food. The hide is converted 
by the Africans into • shields and bucklers, who also consider 
the teeth of these animals to possess peculiar virtues which 
are an antidote to poison, and usually wear some trinket made 
of them about their persons. 



THE JEWISH PEOPLE, 



The; Jews are no longer a nation, but they have not lost 
their nationality. They still preserve tne distinctive charac- 
teristics of their race, and, in whatever country or in whatever 
Station, exhibit the same deep, earnest love of their old home. 
"While all that remain of other nations are a few lettered pages, 
or a few mouldered stones; while their greatness and their 
glory have been swallowed up, so that wolves howl where 
monarchs feasted, and wild flocks pastured where towered 
palaces arose,— the Jew preserves his old identy, arid lives in 
the present a thing of the past. Encounter one of the Jewish 
people in one of the crowded thoroughfares of London, meet 
him in a Parisian square, on the Venetian Rialto, or in one of 
the quarters of the Eternal City; on the sunburnt coast of 
Africa, or amid the toiland traffic of New York ; or in the 
busier scenes of Australian gold regions ; and his peculiar 
countenance, his sharp piercing glance, tell unmistakably his 
origin, and you know him for a Jew as well as though you 
saw him mourning over the relics of his people's bygone 
glory, as well as though you saw him weep over the ruins of 
Zion. : 

In whatever light we view the Jewish people, we cannot fail 
to be penetrated with feelings of intense interest on their behalf. 
They have ever stood forth conspicuously in the very centre 
of the world — a pharos, the light of which was reflected on the 
gloom of surrounding polytheism, superstition, and idolatry. 
While the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Persians, the 
Romans, the Carthaginians, the Egyptians, the Goths, have 
each in. turn played their part in the .world's drama, and dis- 
appeared from the theatre of the world, the Jews still remain 
a people dwelling alone among the nations. Por eighteen 
hundred years they have been in a state of oppression and 
exile, the objects, in many instances, of execration and scorn. 
. A wondrous history is that of the Jews. Far away in the 
past you recognise the father of the nation in old Abraham. 
The nomade condition of the people at that period is briefly 
told. It is more the history of a. family than "the history of 
a nation. Those men, who are busy in rearing huge Egyp- 
tian structures, and are themselves cast down and held in 
brutal slavery, are the Jewish people. The wondrous doings 
of that wondrous time, . the marching host that quitted a 
land of bondage to found a nation on another shore, are 
recorded with an eloquence almost as wondrous as the theme, 
r- wandering after wandering, journey after journey, battle 
after battle, victory after victory, till the land of Palestine 
became their home. The land was a holy land, the govern- 
ment a theocracy. But they grew weary of this government, 
and sought a lung like the other nations. King means cun- 
ning—cunning man. Their roll of kings betrays no great 
sagacity,-— 

"Some good, some bad, 
Of bad the larger scroll." 

• .Every false step brought fresh disasters in its train.; the 
people became weak before their enemies, and in the Babylo- 
nian captivity they hung their harps upon the willows, for 
how could they sing the Lord's song in a strange land > Our 
engraving represents a scene connected with that captivity; It 
is from a German picture by Bendemann ; and German genius 
has exhibited itself in the bold outline, in the picturesque 
grouping, and in the characteristic features of the Jewish 
mourners. The old man leans forward, and holds the harp 
wliieh once was sounded in the land of promise, the manacles 
upon .his hands betray how severe is the bondage, by which he 
if confined, and there is a shadow of the deepest melancholy on 



his aged features. Three female figures are about him. One 
with mournful glance clasps to her bosom a little child ; 
another, with head bent forward on the old man's knee, seems 
weeping bitterly ; there is an air of patient sorrow with the 
third which is more touching than any outburst of grief; 
and over the whole there is something of deep sadness 
which awakens a feeling of compassion for the Hebrew cap- 
tives in that foreign land. 

A strange and melancholy record is the story of their 
captivity. A grand thrilling romance of reality, in which we 
recognise an intense theism. Babylon, with its lofty walls 
and hundred gates, its broad streets,' its public squares, its 
noble palaces, its hanging gardens— all uniting to constitute a 
wonder of the whole world — to the Jews was but a prison- 
house. Surrounded by constant and unbounded magnificence, 
by the glories of art, and all that was calculated to impress 
them with the power and the riches of their conquerors— they 
sighed for the hills, and dales, and plains of their own well- 
loved Palestine ; for its vine-clad hills, its stately palms, its 
dear old memories. What was dearer to them than their own 
homes, their own happiness, their own lives, had been 
despoiled by their enemies. The House of God was 
laid low. The treasures of that house, the holy vessels ,- 
had been carried away — and they wept when they remem- 
bered Zion. Truly they had suffered before, and suffered 
bitterly, but the old Egyptian bondage was in the infancy of 
their nation. Since that period they had been led out in 
triumph, had conquered every foe, had established themselves 
in the promised land, and in Solomon it seemed as though 
their glory had culminated, and their star was now in the 
decline. The prophet of Hezekiah's time, Isaiah, had told of 
a coming deliverer, in the person of Cyrus, and Jewish hopes 
were raised when the Persian army beleaguered the city, 
and the tremendous words of warning spoke of coming deso- 
lation to the impious Belshazzer. The last days of Babylon were 
at hand. The coming act of impiety had been perpretrated. 
The banquet at which-the great men of the time had assem- 
bled, had witnessed the holy vessels of the Temple polluted 
.by the revel, had witnessed, too, the fingers of a hand write 
on the wall the sentence of condemnation, a sentence which 
none but Jewish seer could make plain. And then the end 
came on. 

We read of the wanderer's return ; of the ruined tem- 
ple re-erected ; the story of the Maccabees, of Antiochus 
Epiphahes ; of the marvels which stirred the hearts of the 
people when Christianity appeared among them ; of the revolt 
against the Romans ; the fierce siege ; the struggle without 
and the struggle within ; the final overthrow of Jerusalem,, 
and the destruction of the temple ; and then again comes the 
dark, melancholy cloud, and Zion's song is hushed, except 
that here and there a plaintive strain arises from some Jewish 
home — homes of the wanderers scattered far and wide. 

A story of glory and shame, of joy and sorrow, of sunshine 
as well as darkness, is that of ancient Judaism, but all glory, 
and joy and sunshine are taken away from their modern his- 
tory. There is still at Rome a triumphal arch, erected when 
the captive Jews were brought thither by Titus, — an arch, on 
which is. sculptured the Roman soldiers, carrying the golden, 
candlesticks, table of shew-bread, and other vessels of the 
Tabernacle. The Jews were the builders of the Colosseum, 
and the first victims slain within its walls. Held in detestation 
of all nations, persecuted on groundless charges, victims of 
popular fury, as well as of legal injustice, hanged, burned,.- 



